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I  Youth  Concerts 


— A  Community 
Symphony  "Must" 

The  Toledo  Orchestra  Association, 
Wolfffang  Stresemann— Conduc¬ 
tor,  sponsors  the  presentation  of 
five  Sunday  afternoon  Junior 
Concerts  each  season  because  it 
is  convinced  that  this  is  one  of 
the  services  which  a  publicly  sup¬ 
ported  orchestra  should  offer  to 
the  people  of  its  home  city. 
Though  sponsored  in  former  years 
by  the  Toledo  Edison  Co.,  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  the  Musicians’ 
Union,  this  year  the  concert  ex¬ 
penses  are  borne  by  the  orchestra 
association  in  conjunction  with 
the  Toledo  Museum  which  con¬ 
tributes  the  use  of  its  1750  seat 
auditorium. 

Pre-concert  preparation,  audi¬ 
ence  participation  and  music 
quizzes  are  a  part  of  the  Toledo 
Junior  Concerts.  In  former  years, 
the  pre-concert  work  was  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Junior  League.  This 
season  it  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  newly  organized  Symphony 
Women’s  Auxiliary.  Cooperating 
with  the  Toledo  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  FM  Radio  Station,  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Auxiliary  worked  out  a  se¬ 
ries  of  pre-concert  broadcasts 
titled  “Orchestrations.”  The  pro¬ 
grams  are  used  in  the  classrooms 
about  a  week  before  each  con¬ 
cert. 

In  addition,  on  the  Saturdays 
immediately  preceeding  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Concerts,  Orchestra  Associa¬ 
tion  presents  a  half  hour  radio 
program.  Soloists  for  the  concert 
are  introduced  and  recordings  se¬ 
lected  from  the  music  for  the 
coming  concert  are  played  and 
discussed.  This  means  that  the 
children  may  hear  at  least  two 
pre-concert  programs  during  the 
six  days  before  the  concert.  Less 
directly  connected  with  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Concerts,  but  contributing  to 
the  total  cause  of  pre-concert 
work  are  the  Association’s  five 
television  programs  presented  in 
the  afternoons  preceeding  the 
five  adult  subscription  concerts. 

Junior  Concert  programs  are 
carefully  planned  for  the  young¬ 
sters.  Conductor  Stresemann 
recommends  short,  vivid  com¬ 
positions;  music  selected  from  the 
fine  works  of  the  great  masters; 
audience  participation;  use  of  stu¬ 
dent  soloists  thus  providing  not 
only  valuable  experience  for  the 
young  performers  but  also  stimu- 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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LEAGUE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

JUNE  19-21,  1952 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Headquarters:  The  Lawrence  Hotel 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

Roger  Hall,  Program  Chairman  and  Manager  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Philharmonic 

Harold  Kendrick.  Convention  Arrangements  Chairman  and 
Manager  of  the  Erie  Philharmonic 


Wednesday,  June  18 

6:00  to  10:00  p.  m.  registration. 

6:30  Executive  Session:  League 
Officers,  Executive  Committee, 
Convention  Committee. 

Thursday,  June  19 

9:30  Opening  Session. 

2:30  Session:  Promotion,  Pub¬ 
licity,  Advertising. 

3:45  Session:  Fund  Rasing 

8:00  Sectional  Meetings: 

(A)  Orchestras  having  budgets 
under  $5,000. 

(B)  Orchestras  having  budgets 
from  $6,000  to  $25,000. 

(C)  Orchestras  having  budgets 
of  over  $25,000. 

Friday,  June  20 

9:00  Session:  Promotion  of 
Music  for  Its  Own  Sake.  Role 
of  Conductor  in  the  Commimity. 

10:30  Session;  Central  Com¬ 
munity  Agency  for  the  Arts. 

2:00  Session:  Extra-curricular 
Sources  for  Orchestra  Support. 

4:15  Session:  Report  on  League 
Work  and  Plans. 

7 :00  Executive  Committee  Busi¬ 
ness  Session. 

8:00  “Mix-Masher’’.  Hosts,  Erie 
Philharmonic  Society. 


GUEST  SPEAKERS 

Howard  Hanson,  Director  of 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
of  The  University  of  Rochester 
and  Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum. 
Trustee  of  the  Music  Perform¬ 
ance  Trust  Fund,  are  two  of 
the  League  guest  speakers 
definitely  scheduled  for  the 
Convention  Program,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  made 
by  Roger  Hall,  program  chair¬ 
man. 


Saturday,  June  21 

9:00  Session:  Organization  and 
Function  of  Women’s  Committee. 

10:00  Session;  Role  of  Orchestra 
in  Educational  Life  of  Commu¬ 
nity. 

11:00  Session:  Selection  and 
Proper  Function  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Community  Orches¬ 
tra. 

2:00  Session:  Presentation  and 
Effective  Organization  of  Special 
Concerts. 

8:00  Convention  Banquet. 

(All  sessions  include  a  seminar 
period  for  questions  and  discus¬ 
sions.) 


League  Publishing 
Book  on  Community 
Symphonies 

“The  League’s  first  major  pub¬ 
lication,  a  book  on  the  pro’olenis 
and  techniques  involved  in  estab¬ 
lishing  and  developing  a  com¬ 
munity  symphony  orchestra,  will 
be  available  for  distribution  in 
April  or  early  May”,  stated  Alan 
V.'atrous,  League  president  in  a 
recent  announcement.  “The 
League  is  able  to  undertake  the 
publication  of  the  book  through 
the  help  of  several  organizations 
and  individuals  who  feel  that  this 
practical  handbook  on  the  com¬ 
munity  symphony  field  is  seri¬ 
ously  needed. 

“With  the  exception  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  portions  of  the  book 
in  serial  form  in  the  Music  Jour¬ 
nal,  League  releases  on  orchestra 
operations  in  the  Newsletter  and 
special  memorandums,  nothing 
heretofore  has  been  published  to 
help  guide  communities  in  the 
establishment  and  development 
of  their  own  community  orches¬ 
tras”,  explained  Mr.  Watrous. 

The  book  titled  “The  Com¬ 
munity  Symphony  Orchestra  — 
How  to  Organize  and  Develop 
It”,  was  wrritten  by  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  League  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  and  the  vmderlying  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  commimity  orenes- 
tra  is  set  forth  in  a  fore  ward  by 
Antonio  Modarelli,  conductor  of 
the  Charleston  Symphony.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  pictures 
of  activities  of  some  50  orches¬ 
tras. 

The  ten  chapters  include  mater¬ 
ial  on  orchestra  personnel,  con¬ 
ductors,  managers,  executive 
boards,  orchestra  constitutions 
and  by-laws,  women’s  commit¬ 
tees,  financing,  campaigns,  pub¬ 
licity  and  the  orchestra’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  cultural  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  community.  The  first 
chapter  titled  “U.  S.  Orchestras 

- What  and  Where  are  They?” 

contains  the  first  published  detail¬ 
ed  statistical  analysis  of  U.  S. 
orchestral  life,  including  some 
rather  amazing  conclusions  con¬ 
cerning  the  potential  develop¬ 
ment  of  U.  S.  symphonies. 

Originally,  Mrs.  Thompson  be¬ 
gan  developing  this  material  in 
response  to  scores  of  personal 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


HOTEL  RESERVATION  BLANK 

To:  Lawrence  Hotel,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Please  reserve  rooms  as  follows  during  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  Convention: 

Single  Rooms 

Without  Bath  . . . . .  $3.75  to  $5.25 

With  Bath  . .  5.00  to  6.75 

Double  Rooms 

Without  Bath  . . . . . . .  $6.50  to  $750 

With  Bath . . .  8.00  to  12.50 

Arrival  Date _ _ _ ;  Approximate  time _ 

Departure  Date _ ;  Approximate  time  _ 

Name  _  _ 

Address  -  - - -  _  _ 
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NEWSLETTER 
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American  Symphony  Orchestra 

League,  Inc.  _ 

Copyright  1952,  American  Symphony 
_  Orchesfro  Leogue^lnc. 

Editor  . .  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson 
Box  164,  Charleston,  W.  Vo. 
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Additional  copies  of  this  issue  may 
be  ordered  by  League  members  at  lOc 
per  copy.  Sp>ecial  rates  for  bulk  orders. 

Advertising  Rotes  per  Single  Issue 

1  page  $  1 25.00 

Vf  page  65.00 

V5  page  35.00 

For  additional  information,  write  editor. 


OFFICERS 

Honorary  President  and  Founder 

MRS.  LETA  SNOW 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

President 

ALAN  WATROUS 
Mgr.  Wichita  Symphony 
213  South  Water  Street, 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Vice  Presidents 

KAI  RASMUSSEN 

President,  Scandinavian  Symphony 
5620  Greenway  Avenue, 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Chairman,  League  Finance  Committee 
FRANCIS  MADEIRA 
Conductor,  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
254  Knollwood  Avenue, 
Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
A.  H.  MILLER 

Manager,  Duluth  Symphony  Orchestra 
704  Alworth  Building, 

Duluth,  Minnesota 
Chairman,  News  Letter  Circulation 
and  Editorial  Committee 
LYMAN  WILTSE, 

Conductor,  Tampo  Symphony  Orchestra 
University  of  Tampa, 

Tampa,  Florida 

Executive  Secretory-Treasurer 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  THOMPSON 
P.  O.  Box  164, 

Charleston,  W.  Vo. 

Executive  Committee 

ELDEN  BAYLEY,  JR. 

President,  Springfield  Symphony  Orch. 
2122  Oak  Knoll  Rd.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Chairmen,  League  Board  Memberships 
DR.  ROBERT  L.  BARRON 
Conductor,  Arkansas  Valley  Symphony 
P.  O.  Box  227 
La  Junta,  Colorado 
Choirmon.  League  Orchestra 
Memoerships 

DR.  KENNETH  N  CUTHBERT 
East  Carolina  College 
Greenville,  North  Carolina 
Chairman,  Talent  Pool  Committee 
ROGER  HALL 

Manager,  Fort  Woyne  Philharmonic 
631  W.  Jefferson  St.,  Fort  Woyne,  Ind. 
Chairman,  1952  Convention  Committee 
GEORGE  IRWIN 

Conductor,  Quincy  Little  Symphony 
300  Maine  Street,  Quincy,  Illinois 
Choirmon,  League  Publicity  Committee 
HAROLD  KENDRICK 
Manager,  Erie  Philharmonic  , 

320  Daniel  Baldwin  Bldg.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Choirmon  News  Letter  Adv.  Comm. 

DR.  THEODORE  VOSBURGH 
Director,  Dow  Music  Department 
Dow  Chemicol  Co.,  Midlond,  Mich. 
THOMAS  E.  WILSON 
Conductor,  Lafayette  Symphony  Orch. 
P.  O.  Box  432,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Choirmon,  League  Library  Comm. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to 
develop  ond  stimulate  the  growth  of 
civic  and  community  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  in  the  United  States,  to  further  the 
welfare  of  these  organizations  by  on 
interchange  of  ideas,  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  American  conductors, 
composers,  ond  artists — ond  in  general 
to  improve  the  standards  of  civic  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras. 


About  Edwin  F. 
Kalmus— and 
Johann  Strauss 

Edwin  F.  Kalmus,  music  pub¬ 
lisher,  cellist  and  League  member, 
combines  knowledge  and  love  of 
music  with  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  family  connection  with 
musicians  from  way  back.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  a  Viennese  musical  family 
which  had  its  own  chamber  music 
ensemble  in  which  the  young  Ed¬ 
win  played  cello  and  piano,  he 
remembers  the  many  famous  (and 
not  so  famous)  musicians  who 
came  to  the  Kalmus  home  in 
Vienna. 

Felix  Moitl,  arranger  and  later 
general  manager  of  many  German 
opera  houses,  played  four  hand 
piano  works  with  Edwin  Kalmus’ 
mother.  His  grandfather  played 
cards  every  Sunday  in  the  coffee 
hou-sps  with  Johann  Strauss,  the 
Waltz  King.  Edwin  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family  eagerly 
awaited  the  grandfather’s  return 
home  each  Sunday  in  order  to  get 
the  latest  report  on  the  current 
hue  of  the  famous  Mr.  Strauss’ 
hair.  It  seems  that  that  famous 
man  had  his  vanities,  one  of  which 
was  a  reluctance  to  admit  being 
grey  haired.  Hair  dyes — being 
pretty  unpredictable  in  those  days 
— brought  strange  results.  Some¬ 
times  Mr.  Strauss  had  greenish 
hair,  bluish,  reddish  or  purplish 
— but  seldom  the  black  which  he 
yearned  for. 

Eldwin  Kalmus  came  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1914,  and  soon  began  playing 
cello  in  several  amateur  orches¬ 
tras  one  of  which  engaged  Victor 
Herbert  as  guest  conductor.  “He 
honored  me,”  states  Mr.  Kalmus 
“by  remarking  on  some  sour  notes 
which  came  from  my  cello.”  Hav¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  printing  proc¬ 
esses  he  began  reproducing  small 
scores,  chamber  music,  piano  and 
orchestra  music  hitherto  not 
available  in  this  country.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  again  using  a 
new  process  which  enables  him 
to  make  available  a  very  large 
number  of  orchestrations  former¬ 
ly  out  of  print. 

“I  love  music,”  added  Mr.  Kal¬ 
mus,  “and  that  is  the  reason  for 
it  being  my  life  work.” 

Recent  Visitors  in 
The  League  Office 

Gibson  Morrissey,  Bluefield, 
West  Virginia — American  conduc¬ 
tor-composer  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  to  U.  S.  after  10  years  in 
Europe. 

Harold  Morris,  New  York  City 
— American  composer  and  pianist. 

Mrs.  Kyle  C.  Moore — Knoxville, 
Tenn.  —  Member  of  Knoxville 
Symphony  Orch.  and  board. 

Mr.  James  Pfohl,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. — Conductor  of  Charlotte 
Symphony  and  of  Brevard  Festi¬ 
val  Orchestra. 

Charles  Blake,  Hollywood, 
Calif.  —  Producer  of  musical- 
theater  productions. 

Edward  C.  Kalb,  Chicago,  Ill. — 
Dep’t.  of  Community  Service  of 
American  Music  Conference. 

Frank  L.  Reed,  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana — Promotion  Director,  G.  C. 
Conn,  Ltd. 


Selling  Symphony 
Through  Service— 
The  Winston-Salem 
Way 

The  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Symphony  Association  struck  a 
new,  valuable  and  successful  note 
this  season  when  during  its  fund 
raising  campaign  it  laid  special 
stress  on  the  orchestra’s  value  to 
the  youth  of  the  area.  During  its 
membership  drive,  the  association 
asked  people  not  to  contribute 
financial  support  to  the  orchestra 
outright,  but  to  purchase  mem¬ 
berships  for  school  children.  Many 
farsighted  people,  knowing  that 
the  future  of  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions  rests  with  appreciation 
which  begins  at  youth  responded. 
Results — more  contributions  to 
the  orchestra,  and  subscription 
concerts  played  to  almost  capac¬ 
ity  audiences  which  have  included 
nearly  a  thousand  school  children 
— well  prepared  in  advance  for 
the  music  to  be  played. 

The  project  was  carefully 
worked  out  with  the  music  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Winston-Salem 
City  Public  Schools.  “The  sym¬ 
phony  ticket  plan  was  not  a  pro¬ 
ject  just  to  determine  who  would 
receive  concert  tickets,  but  rather 
it  was  a  follow-up  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  schools,”  stated  Mrs. 
Katharine  Detmold,  music  super¬ 
visor. 

“We  have  a  five-fold  program 
important  part  of  that  program. 
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in  music,  and  listening  is  a  very  . 
We  are  so  grateful  to  the  Sym¬ 
phony  board  for  giving  us  this 
opportunity  for  further  stimula¬ 
tion  in  our  work  in  the  schools,” 
continued  Mrs.  Detmold. 

Mrs.  Detmold,  with  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  many  teachers,  gave  a 
written  test  on  music  to  all  sixth 
and  seventh  grade  students  in  the 
white  schools  of  the  city  and  to 
the  eighth  grade  and  high  school 
students  t^ing  music  in  the 
schools.  The  test  included  all  sorts 
of  questions  about  a  symphony  ' 
orchestra:  “Two  of  the  woodwind 
instruments  are  played  without 
reeds.  They  are  the  piccolo  and 

the - .  In  the  brass  choir 

of  an  orchestra  the  tuba  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  - voice. 

I^ich  instrument  does  not  belong 
in  the  following  group:  trombone, 
French  horn,  ^glish  horn,  trum¬ 
pet.  On  Saturday  night  at  6:30 
o’clock  what  radio  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  can  be  heard? - ” 

The  students  also  listened  to 
records  and  were  aisked  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  v.arious  instruments  they 
heard. 

When  results  were  tallied,  1,160 
students  received  grades  above  60 
and  an  even  900  topped  the  pass¬ 
ing  mark  of  70  and  received  sea¬ 
son  tickets  for  the  Winston-Salem 
subscription  concerts.  Buses  are 
at  each  school  the  night  of  the 
concerts  to  take  the  children  to 
the  auditorium  where  a  special 
section  is  reserved  for  them. 

Mrs.  Detmold  stated,  “These 
tests  were  a  good  check  on  us 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


NOW  AVAILABLE: 

The  Orchestrations  of  practically 

THE  ENTIRE  SYMPHONIC  PROGRAM 

Symphonies,  Ouvertures,  Suites,  Concertoes 
for  all  instruments 
String  Orchestrations,  everything  in 

ORIGINAL  AUTHENTIC  EDITIONS 

Ask  for  Catalogue  of  About  450  Orchestrations 

also:  the  larger  Choral  Works:  Orchestrations  and  chorus  parts 
BACH:  Mass  in  B  minor,  Christmas  Oratorio,  Magnificat 
St.  John's  Passion,  St.  Matthew's  Possion 
Cantotas  4,  6,  56,  104,  106,  140 
BEETHOVEN:  Missa  Solemnis 

BRAHMS:  German  Requiem,  Rhapsody  op.  53,  Song  of  Fate  op.  54 
HAENDEL:  Messiah 
MOZART:  Requiem 
VERDI:  Requiem 

ARIAS  FROM  OPERAS  AND  CANTATAS 

COMPLETE  OPERAS: 

Carmen,  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Haensel  &  Gretel,  Gluck-Orpheut 
COMPLETE  GILBERT  &  SULLIVAN  OPERETTAS: 
Pinafore,  Pirates  of  Penzance,  Mikado,  Gondoliers,  lolanthe. 
Patience,  Trial  by  Jury 

MODERN  AMERICAN  SYMPHONIC  WORKS  by  Elliott  Carter, 
Albert  I.  Elkus,  Werner  Josten,  Gardner  Read,  Bernard  Rogers 

MODERN  SYMPHONIC  WORKS  by  Bartok,  Malipiero,  Prokofieff, 
Strowinsky,  Shostokowitch,  etc. 

Write  for  Catalogue  To 

EDWIN  F.  KALMUS 

Publisher  of  Music 

112  W.  89th  Street  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 

Contributing  Member  of 
The  American  Symphony  Orchestro  League 
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Encore  on  Taxes 


Several  orchestras  recently 
have  reported  complications  in 
establishing  exemption  status 
from  the  20%  federal  excise  tax. 
League  Counsel,  H.  L.  Snyder  of 
Charleston,  West  Va.  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  obtain  definite  information 
concerning  interpretations  of  the 
new  law  from  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department. 

In  the  meantime,  the  League 
has  had  correspondence  with  some 
of  the  district  offices  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  department  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  information,  filed  by  one  such 
office,  may  prove  helpful: 

“  ...  in  order  to  qualify  under 
this  section  there  must  be  a 
society  or  organization  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  is  to  maintain  a 
symphony  orchestra  and  which 
receives  substantial  support  from 
voluntary  contributions.  By  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  is  not  meant 
membership  payments  in  return 
for  which  the  members  are  en¬ 
titled  to  admission  to  certain  ac¬ 
commodations  at  the  concerts 
produced.  The  term  voluntary 
contributions  suggests  gratuitous 
payments  made  by  choice  by  the 
person  offering  the  contribution 
for  which  nothing  is  received  in 
return. 

“Further,  the  definition  of  a 
symphony  orchestra,  which  has 
previously  been  made  by  the 
Bureau,  is  one  which  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  and  personnel  to  cap¬ 
ably  render  symphonies  and 
which  makes  symphonies  a  major 
part  of  its  program.” 

Among  League  member  orches¬ 
tras  are  several  which  have  been 
advised  by  Internal  Revenue  Of¬ 
fices  to  file  the  following  ma¬ 
terials  in  support  of  their  claims 
for  exemption  status; 

1.  Copy  of  bylaws  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  organization. 

2.  Full  description  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  size  and  p)ersonnel. 
relating  to  its  ability  to  cap¬ 
ably  i-ender  symphonies. 

3.  Copies  of  programs  of  all 
events  indicating  that  sym¬ 
phonies  are  the  major  part 
of  its  programs. 

4.  Financial  statements  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  for 
a  two  year  period  indicating 
that  the  organization  re¬ 
ceives  substantial  support 
from  volxmtary  contribu¬ 
tions. 


Selling  Symphony — 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
teachers  to  see  if  what  we  have 
been  teaching  in  the  way  of  music 
appreciation  and  music  study  is 
staying  with  the  children.  We 
further  found  that  among  the 
children  who  made  passing  grades 
on  the  tests  were  a  few  who  had 
shown  absolutely  no  talent  for 
music  participation — they  could 
not  even  carry  a  tune.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  had  absorbed  enough 
about  good  music  to  learn  to  en¬ 
joy  listening  to  it.” 

Note:  Anyone  wishing  a  copy  of 
the  Winston-Salem  test  may  ob¬ 
tain  it  from  the  League  office. 


More  Music  For  All  Hawaii 
Honolulu  Symphony  Goal 


George  Barati,  Conductor,  and  Jack  Gillett,  Manager 


The  Honolulu  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  George  Barati,  Conductor, 
is  a  new  attraction  with  top  bill¬ 
ing  in  the  long  list  of  pleasures 
which  have  been  drawing  “SRO” 
crowds  of  tourists  and  military 
personnel  to  Honolulu  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  since  Pearl 
Harbor  Day  in  1941. 

Waikiki  Beach,  hula  dancers, 
surf  riding,  and  the  ukelele  now 
must  compete  against  a  full  scale 
symphony  orchestra  whose  con¬ 
certs  are  given  glamor  and  graci¬ 
ousness  with  Luau  Torches  in 
front  of  the  auditorium  on  concert 
night  and  intermission  refresh¬ 
ments  in  the  gardens  outside  the 
auditorium  (compliments  of  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel);  whose 
Little  Symphony  concerts  are 
played  under  the  stars  and  huge 
banyan  trees  in  the  Ala  Moana 
gardens  with  soft  light  and  lan¬ 
terns  reflected  on  lily  ponds;  an 
orchestra  whose  personnel  is 
drawn  from  all  races,  whose  solo¬ 
ists  come  from  the  East,  the  West 
and  the  Islands  themselves  and 
whose  programs  include  Beeth¬ 
oven,  Mendelssohn,  Haydn,  Tsch- 
aikowsky,  Ives,  Wagner,  Rossini, 
Dvorak  and  Avshalomoff. 

Historically,  the  Honolulu  Sym¬ 
phony  is  one  of  the  old  symphony 
organizations.  Founded  in  1900, 
it  dates  its  sudden  revitalization 
to  1950  when  George  Barati  took 
over  the  baton  and  Jack  E.  Gillett 
sat  down  at  the  manager’s  desk. 
Since  that  time,  the  orchestra  has 
attracted  a  60%  increase  in  at¬ 
tendance;  a  300%  increase  in  oper¬ 
ating  budget  and  available  fimds 
from  publicly  donated  sources; 
big  business  sponsors  for  terri¬ 
tory-wide  live  broadcasts  of  the 
regular  Tuesday  night  concerts 
and  has  presented  student  con¬ 
certs  and  school  demonstrations 


for  more  than  15,000  grade  school 
children  each  season — a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  orchestra’s 
work  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
formal  music  education  in  Ha¬ 
waii’s  elementary  schools. 

Such  growth  reflects  the  suc¬ 
cessful  rallying  of  a  large  group 
of  Honolulu  and  Island  residents 
for  the  cause  of  the  Symphony, 
and  George  Barati  is  given  the 
credit  for  this  job  as  well  as  for 
the  development  of  the  orchestra 
into  a  highly  artistic  musical  unit. 
The  1951-52  season  includes  12 
subscription  concerts,  3  “pops” 
concerts,  2  Little  Symphony  con¬ 
certs,  a  chamber  music  recital  and 
6  children’s  concerts. 

The  symphony  personnel  page 
of  the  concert  programs  is  a 
fascinating  study  in  names — 
showing  again  that  music  is  the 
medium  through  which  all  races 
of  men  can  speak  and  be  vmiver- 
sally  understood.  Thomas  Y. 
Okuda  plays  flute  and  piccolo; 
Moses  Sato,  oboe;  Archie  Iwanaga, 
first  clarinet;  the  horn  section  in¬ 
cludes  Earl  Richey,  Richard 
Choy,  F.  W.  Littlejohn  and  W.  K. 
Shelly;  the  first  trombonist  is 
John  Browne,  Jr.  and  Yan  Sau 
Wong  is  tympanist.  Warren  Van 
Bronkhorst  is  concertmaster  and 
within  the  violin  sections  are  to 
be  found  the  names,  of  Jones, 
McClintock,  McQuestin,  Nye,  Na- 
kandakari,  Lafferty,  and  Sueoka. 

Soloists  for  the  current  season 
included  Yi-Kwei  Sze,  Chinese 
bass  baritone;  Nejiko  Suwa,  Jap¬ 
anese  violinist;  Maxim  Shapiro, 
pianist;  Barbara  Smith,  pianist 
and  assistant  professor  of  music  at 
University  of  Hawaii;  Joseph  Szi- 
geti  and  the  chorus  of  the  Ka- 
mehameha  Schools.  And  even  in 
the  name  and  .history  of  this 


school  is  found  a  reflection  of  the 
wondrous  heritage  of  Hawaii. 

The  orchestra’s  lay  organiza¬ 
tions  include  a  board  of  directors 
of  some  sixty  members — who,  just 
as  the  symphony  personnel  itself, 
represent  the  many  races  now  in¬ 
vesting  their  time  and  talents  in 
making  their  homeland  an  ever 
finer  place  in  which  to  live.  Di¬ 
rectors  Twigg-Smith,  Yamaguchi, 
Jabulka,  Jaquette  and  Anderson 
together  with  fifty  other  Honolulu 
residents  are  seeing  to  it  that  the 
Honolulu  Symphony  prospers. 

The  Honolulu  Symphony  Wom¬ 
en’s  Committee  has  a  full  program 
and  undertakes  work  in  varied 
fields,  including  ticket  sales,  fund 
raising,  monthly  meetings  which 
combine  luncheon  and  pre-ton- 
cert  program  study,  and  educa¬ 
tional  projects.  The  Women’s 
Conunittee  sponsors  the  three 
pairs  of  children’s  concerts,  pre¬ 
pares  and  distributes  pre-concert 
program  material  in  the  schools; 
sponsors  re-broadcasts  of  the  con¬ 
cert  program  to  me  school  rooms, 
sponsors  spetiai  school  assembly 
programs  presented  by  Conductor 
Barati  and  members  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  a  scholarship  fimd 
which  offers  financial  assistance 
for  private  study  among  especi¬ 
ally  talented  student  musicians. 

The  symphony  organization  is 
well  advertized  and  promoted.  In 
order  to  inform  tourists  of  the 
orchestra’s  existence,  programs 
and  dates  an  attractive  symphony 
brochures  together  with  tapa 
covered  boxes  were  distributed 
to  Honolulu  hotels,  airline  offices, 
and  travel  bureaus.  Tourists  have 
flocked  to  the  concerts  and  many 
of  them  included  vacationing 
musical  artists  who  have  ex¬ 
claimed  over  and  over,  “Imagine 
finding  such  a  fine  orchestra  in 
the  middle  of  the  Pacific!” 

So  it  is  in  this  day  of  1952 — 
fine  symphony  orchestras  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  U.  S.  cornfields  and  cotton- 
belts,  in  the  mountains,  the  val¬ 
leys  and  on  the  sea  coasts. 
Geography  is  no  index  of  music! 


Picture  Note 

The  League  office  recently  sent 
out  an  SOS  to  League  member 
orchestras  for  pictures  for  the 
League  book  (see  page  1,  col.  1). 
The  response  was  marvelous!  The 
League  undoubtably  now  has  the 
world’s  finest  picture  story  of 
community  symphony  orchestras 
and  their  many  activities.  Or¬ 
chestras  in  rehearsal,  orchestras 
and  choruses  in  concert,  women’s 
committees  at  work,  musicians, 
conductors,  managers,  presidents, 
student  audiences — all  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

All  photos  are  being  held  tem¬ 
porarily,  but  if  they  cannot  be 
used  they  will  be  returned.  Con¬ 
gratulations  to  orchestra  publicity 
departments  on  their  good,  local 
promotion  work  as  evidenced  by 
the  pictures  sent  in! 


IT'S  BEING  DONE  IN- 

COLORADO 

Aguilar:  The  fourth  grade  in  the  Aguilar  Schools,  is  “studying  about 
symphony  orchestras”.  Dicky  Trujillo  was  the  representative 
of  the  class  elected  to  write  to  the  League  for  information  on  “sym¬ 
phony  orchestras,  their  size,  the  conductors,  their  tours  and  any 
other  information  that  you  think  would  be  of  interest  to  music 
students.”  To  the  Fourth  Grade  of  Aguilar  Schools,  the  League 
wishes  to  say — “Your  active  interest  in  symphony  orchestras  is 
of  interest  to  symphony  p>eople  all  over  the  nation,  for  it  means 
that  there  is  a  growing  audience  for  fine  music  in  your  com¬ 
munity.” 

Fort  Collins  Symphony  reports  that  the  December  Symphony  Cam¬ 
paign  Week  resulted  in  60'“c  increase  in  patrons  and  contributors. 
In  this  year’s  five  concert  season,  the  last  reported  concert,  the 
third,  was  played  to  nearly  a  “sold-out”  house. 

CONNECTICUT 

Enfield  Symphony  in  Thompsonville  reports  that  the  January  con¬ 
cert  played  to  a  packed  hall  for  the  first  time  in  its  four  years 
of  operations. 

Hartford  Symphony  premiered  “Ethan  Allan”  by  Robert  Doellner, 
Hartford  composer.  Staff  member  of  the  Hartford  School  of 
Music,  the  work  originally  was  written  for  the  DAR  when 
Douglas  Fellows,  poet  and  Doellner  combined  talents  to  give 
a  portrait  of  the  Connecticut  born  Ethan  Allan  in  poetico- 
musical  form. 

FLORIDA 

Tampa  Symphony  arranged  for  the  Art  Institute  to  be  open  during 
a  recent  concert.  During  intermission,  audience  members  were 
invited  to  see  the  current  art  exhibition. 

IDAHO 

Boise  Civic  Symphony  new  women’s  auxiliary  was  formally  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  community  at  a  large  reception  following  the  second 
concert.  The  Women’s  Auxiliary  has  formed  standing  committees 
for  the  handling  of  youth  concerts,  publicity,  concert  details,  and 
social  functions. 

ILLINOIS 

Elgin  Civic  Symphony  printed  programs  listed  coming  concerts  by 
the  High  School  Band  and  Orchestra. 

Quincy  Little  Symphony  George  Irwin,  conductor,  recently  pre¬ 
miered  “Suite  Conquecento”  based  on  16th  century  keyboard 
pieces  of  Antonio  de  Cabezon,  Luzzaschi  and  Giovanni  Gabrieli 
and  arranged  by  William  Spencer  Johnson,  local  composer. 

Springfield  Symphony  reports  its  first  capacity  audience  in  the  five 
year  history  of  the  orchestra. 

Vienna  High  School  Orchestra  plays  armual  concerts  each  spring 
to  an  audience  of  1100  people  in  a  town  having  less  than  1200 
population. 

INDIANA 

Elkhart  Symphony  sends  a  letter  and  the  coming  program  to 
orchestra  members  currently  attending  college  out  of  the  city, 
inviting  them  to  return  to  play  the  final  rehearsals  and  concerts. 
The  students  return  a  perpared  postal  card  to  the  symphony 
manager  indicating  whether  or  not  they  can  be  present,  have 
access  to  the  music  or  wish  it  sent  to  them.  Through  this  method, 
the  Elkhart  Symphony  is  suffering  less  personnel  losses  and  hopes 
to  lure  the  young  people  back  to  active  symphony  participation 
after  their  college  days  are  over.  A  similiar  plan  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  for  orchestra  members  now  in  the  Armed  Services. 

Lafayette,  Purdue  University  held  its  second  annual  Industrial 
Music  Clinic  in  March,  covering  such  subjects  as  “Industrial 
Music  and  the  Music  Industry”,  “Industrial  Music  in  Sales’, 
“Secrets  of  Lighting”,  “Bands  and  Orchestras”. 

IOWA 

Ames,  Iowa  State  College  Symphony,  recently  returned  from  a  five 
concert  tour  and  reported  “excellent  crowds”.  The  orchestra 
played  in  Fort  Madison,  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Fairfield,  Iowa  and  in 
Macomb  and  Monmouth,  Illinois. 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  arranged  for  an  orchestra  field  study  to 
be  conducted  by  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  executive  secretary, 
during  February. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Philharmonic  premiered  Otto  Luening’s  commissioned 
work,  “Lomsville  Concerto”  in  March,  Robert  Whitney,  con¬ 
ducting. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Brockton  Orchestral  Society  used  a  handsome  and  clever  photo 
layout  for  promotion  of  a  recent  concert  which  included  Pro- 
kofieff’s  “Peter  and  the  Wolf’.  A  miniature  cartoon  of  each  of 
the  story  characters  was  inserted  in  the  corner  of  the  pictures 
of  the  players  of  the  instruments  portraying  the  character  in 
the  music. 

MICHIGAN 

Twin  City  Symphony,  Benton  Harbor  and  St.  Joseph,  invites  the 
audience  members  to  gather  in  the  hall  of  the  auditorium  for 
coffee  immediately  after  the  concerts. 
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Grand  Rapids  Symphony  presents  nearly  250  tickets  for  each  concert 
to  students  (and  their  parents)  selected  as  classroom  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  city’s  seventh  grades.  The  printed  programs 
carry  a  program  advertisement  contest.  Audience  members  are 
invited  to  rate  the  program  ads  on  appearance,  contents  and 
effectiveness.  Winners  received  free  symphony  tickets.  The 
combined  maintenance  fund  for  the  Grand  Rapids  Art  Gallery 
and  Grand  Rapids  Symphony,  with  a  gOcd  of  $50,000  is  using  the 
following  slogan — “They  bring  you  the  best  in  art  and  music. 
They  deserve  the  best  from  you.  BE  GENEROUS!” 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth  Symphony  Women’s  Committee  recently  presented  the  or¬ 
chestra  with  a  new  tape  recorder  to  be  used  for  various  purposes 
in  connection  with  the  orchestra’s  work.  The  Committee  raised 
$2,400  last  fall  through  the  sponsorship  of  a  style  show.  Hermann 
Herz,  Conductor  has  been  re-engaged  for  the  1952-53  season. 

St.  Paul  Civic  Orchestra  conductor.  Thomas  Nee  is  on  leave  of 
absence  to  study  in  Austria  under  a  Fullbright  scholarship 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson  Symphony,  Theodore  Russell  conductor,  recently  played 
two  works  by  A.  Lehman  Engel  “Overture  to  A  Tragedy”,  “Film 
Music  No.  I”.  Mr.  Engel,  Jackson  composer,  has  been  under 
contract  with  movie  companies  in  Hollywood  for  several  years. 

MISSOURI 

Cape  Girardeau  Symphony  Fritz  Heim,  conductor,  has  been  pre¬ 
senting  regular  tour  concerts  in  Sikeston  this  season. 

NEW  YORK 

Town  of  Babylon  Symphony,  Christos  Vrionides,  conductor,  chosen 
as  “The  American  Community  Orchestra”  by  Station  WNYC  was 
invited  to  present  a  half  hour  broadcast  in  February  on  the 
Station’s  regular  “Festival  of  Amercian  Music”  program. 

OHIO 

Canton  Symphony  premiered  Robert  Resseger’s  “Scherzo  for  Or¬ 
chestra”.  Resseger  is  a  19  year  old  Canton  composer  currently 
studying  at  Eastman  School  of  Music.  He  received  the  Canton 
Orchestra’s  third  annual  Richard  Oppenheim  Memorial  Composi¬ 
tion  Award.  Louis  Lane,  composer-conductor  of  the  Symphony, 
was  recently  honored  by  the  inclusion  of  his  “Suite  for  Piano” 
in  a  recital  played  by  Seymour  Lipkin,  concert  pianist. 

Cleveland — Western  Reserve  University  began  a  13  week  “tele¬ 
course”  in  music  appreciation  for  the  average  listener  on  March 
17.  The  class  is  presented  from  9  to  9:30  on  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday  morning  over  TV  Station  WEWS,  by  Dr.  Edward 
G.  Evans,  Jr. 

Youngstown:  Following  temporary  suspension  of  operations,  the 
Youngstown  Symphony  Society  has  established  the  new  Youngs¬ 
town  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  John  H.  Krueger. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  Symphony,  Joseph  Hawthrone,  conductor,  is  presenting 
three  tour  concerts  in  Athens  this  season,  one  in  Rossville  for 
Peerless  Mills  and  one  in  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Oak  Ridge  Symphony,  Waldo  Cohn,  conductor,  premiered  a  sym¬ 
phonic  work  written  for  and  dedicated  to  the  orchestra.  Titled 
“Overture  for  the  Dedication  of  a  Nuclear  Reactor”  by  physicist- 
composer  Arthur  Roberts,  the  first  theme  of  the  music  is  based 
on  A-E-C. 

TEXAS 

Austin  Symphony  holds  an  open  buffet  dinner  after  each  concert. 
Audience  members  are  invited  to  meet  with  the  orchestra  and 
soloists  at  these  informal  “dutch  treat”  supper  parties. 

Dallas.  Paul  Doktor,  League  member  and  concert  violist  appeared 
as  soloist  on  the  convention  program  of  the  American  String 
Teachers  Association  held  in  Dallas  in  February. 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony  Society  announces  April  19,  1952  as  the 
annual  Yovmg  Artist’s  Competition.  One  winner  each  in  the 
voice  and  instrumental  fields  will  receive  cash  awards  of  $150 
and  a  solo  appearance  with  the  orchestra.  Eligibility  require¬ 
ments:  residents  of  Texas,  Olahoma  and  New  Mexico  not  having 
reached  24th  birthday  at  time  of  filing  applications,  (26th  birthday 
for  vocalists). 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City:  Carl  Fuerstner,  League  member  and  member  of  the 
Brigham  Young  University  Music  Faculty  at  Provo,  also  is 
serving  as  associate  director  of  the  Utah  Opera  Theatre  in 
Salt  Lake. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston:  League  gremlins  had  a  field  day  with  the  mailing  of 
the  January  Newsletter  and  sent  out  November  copies  to  sev¬ 
eral  states.  Anyone  not  receiving  a  duplicate  January  mailing  may 
have  the  January  copy  by  telling  the  League  office  it’s  needed. 

WISCONSIN 

Waukesha  Symphony  Milton  Weber,  Conductor,  recently  gave  the 
first  U.  S.  performance  of  Max  Reger’s  “Symphonic  Rhapsody  for 
Violin  and  Orchestra”,  Florizel  Reuter,  the  orchestra’s  concert- 
master  appearing  as  soloist.  Mr.  Reuter  was  soloist  for  the  world 
premiere  of  the  work  in  1932  by  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Felix  Weingartner,  conducting. 
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New  League 
Members 

Organizations 

Amherst  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Williamsville,  New  York 
Arlington  Philharmonic  Or¬ 
chestra,  Arlington,  Mass. 

East  Carolina  College  Orches¬ 
tra,  Greenville,  North  Caro¬ 
lina 

Elgin  Civic  Symphony,  Elgin, 
Illinois 

Enfield  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Thompsonville,  Connecticut. 
Florida  Southern  College  Or¬ 
chestra,  Lakeland,  Florida 
**Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
Mountain  Lakes  Symphony  So¬ 
ciety,  Mountain  Lake.s,  New 
Jersey 

‘National  Association  for 
American  Composers  and 
Conductors,  New  York  City 
Oak  Ridge  Civic  Music  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 
Oshkosh  Civic  Symphony,  Osh¬ 
kosh,  Wisconsin 
Pioneer  Valley  Symphony  As¬ 
sociation,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Plymouth  Symphony,  Ply¬ 

mouth,  Michigan 
Schenectady  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Schenectady,  New  York 
Seattle  Public  Library,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Southeast  Iowa  Symphony, 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Southwestern  College  Sym¬ 
phony,  Winfield,  Kansas. 
•Contributing  member. 
••Service  member. 

Individuals 

Bailey,  Eugene  S.,  Conductor 
Carleton  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minnesota 

•Baldner,  Thomas,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Music, 
Bloomington,  Indiana  (con¬ 
ductor) 

Capaldini,  Louis  A.,  Manager 
Bluefield  Symphony,  Blue- 
field,  West  Virginia 
Erdman,  Fred,  American  Society 
of  Composers,  Authors  and 
Publishers,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Finkelstein,  Robert,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Rhode  Island  Philhar¬ 
monic,  Woonsocket,  Rhode 
Island 

Graham,  Miss  Evelyn,  Member 
of  Cambridge  String  Choir 
Board,  Cambridge,  Ohio 
Greenville  Symphony  Board 
Members,  Greenville,  South 
Carolina; 

Barton,  Mrs.  W.  P. 

Cass,  Mrs.  Paul 
Drake,  Mrs.  H.  Beaumonde 
Lusby,  Miss  Lennie 
Hinton,  Earl,  Manager  Nash¬ 
ville  Symphony,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Masek,  John  Board  member 
Central  Florida  Symphony, 
Winter  Park,  Florida 
Moore,  Mrs.  Kyle  C.,  Board 
Hollywood,  California 
member,  Knoxville  Sym- 


League  Member  Orchestra's  Concert  Calendar, 
April,  May,  1952 

.NOTE:  This  listing  includes  concerts  of  only  those  orchestras  having  hied  schedules  with  the  League  office. 


Florida  West  Coast  Symphony, 
Sarasota  fr  Bradenton 
Kennett  Communin'  S>iiiphony, 
Kenue'.t  Square,  Pa. 

Austin  Symphony 
Boise  Civic  Sx  mphony 
Erie  Philharmonic 
“Cincinnati  Symphony 
Rhode  Island  Philhanuonic 

■’National  Symphony 
Dwlor’s  Oichestra  (Akron) 
.Montgomery  S>  mirhony  ( Ala. ) 
Sioux  Cite  S>  mphony 
“Cincinnati  Symphony 
Plymouth  Symphony  (Mich.) 


N’orsvalk  Symphony 


Baton  Rouge  Symphony 
Wauktsha  Svniphony  (Wis.) 

Seattle  Sy  mpl  lony 
“Cincinnati  Symphony 
Cedar  Rapids  Symphony 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Sioux  (;ity  Symphony 
“Cincinnati  Symphony 
“Cincinnati  Symphony 
Clinton  Hill  Symphony,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Butler  County  Symphony  (Pa.) 
Birmingham  Civic  Symphony 

Grand  Rapid‘s  Symphony 
“Cincinnati  Symphony 
Independence  Symphony  Orch.  (Mo.) 
Elgin  Civic  Symphony  ( Ill. ) 

Springfield  Syn^phonv  (Mo.) 

Kanawha  Valley  Youth  Symphony 

Kenosha  Symphony  ( Wis. ) 

Seneca  Symphony ,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

South  Carolina  Philharmonic,  Columbia 
DiK'tor’s  Oichestra  (Akron,  O. ) 
Cambridge  String  Choir 
Duluth  Syriphon,  Orch. 

Charleston  Sy  mphony  (W.  Va. ) 
Rockford  Civic  Symphony  { Ill. ) 
Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 

Twin  City  Spmphony, 

Benton  Haihoi-St.  Joseph  (Mich.) 
Lafayette  Symphony  ( Ind. ) 

West  Suburban  Symphony  Orch. 

LaOrangc.  Ill. 

Duluth  Symphony 
Kingsport  Symphony  (Tenn.) 

Tampa  Symphony 
Jackson  Svmphony  (Mi.ss.) 

Madison  Civic  Symphony  (Wis.) 


Boston  Symphony 
St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
Kanawha  \'alley  Youth  Symphony 
(Charleston,  W.  Va. ) 

Bellingham  College— Civic  Orch.  (Wash.) 
Sioux  City  Symphony 
North  Side  Symphony  (Chicago) 
Drake-Des  Moines  Symphony 
Fort  Collins  Civic  Symphony  (Col.) 
Western  Rest  rvc  L'niv.  Symphony 
( Cleveland ) 

Norwalk  Symphony 

Bloomington-Normal  Symphony  (Ill.) 

T ucson  Symphony 
Doctor’s  Orchestra  (Akron) 

Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony  (Tex.) 

Kem  Philharmonic  (Bakersfield,  Cal.) 

Waukesha  Symphony  (Wis.) 

Town  of  Babylon  Symphony  (N.  Y. ) 


Handel  Society  Symphony  Orch., 
Dartmouth  College 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Rockford  Civic  Symphony  (Ill.) 
Pasadena  Civic  Symphony 
Fort  Collins  Civir  Symphony  (Colo.) 


Doctor’s  Orchestra  ( Akron ) 

South  Carolina  Philhamonic,  Columbia 
“  Service  member. 


-Alexander  Bloch 

Ray  L.  Ott 

Ezra  Raehlin 

Henry  J.  Von  der  Heide 

Fritz  NIahler 

Thor  Johnson 

Francis  NLadeira 

Howard  Mitchell 
A.  S.  McCormick 
Edgar  Clyde 
Leo  Kucinski 
Thor  Johnson 
Wayne  Dunlap 


Quinto  Maganini 


Emile  Cooper 
Milton  Weller 
G  aetano  Merola 
Thor  Johnson 
Joseph  Kitchin 
Francis  Madeira 
Leo  Kucinski 
Thor  Johnson 
Thor  Johnson 
Dr.  Henry  Fusner 
Edward  Roncone 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 

Jose  Echaniz 
Thor  Johnson 
Franklyn  S.  Weddle 
Douglas  Steensland 
David  Blumenthal 
John  Lambros 

Harold  Newton 
Ltland  W.  Flora 
J.  Albert  Fracht 
A.  S.  McCormick 
John  D.  Kendall 
Hermann  Herz 
Antonio  Modarelli 
Arthur  Zack 
Evan  Whallon 
Carl  Anton  Wirth 

Thomas  E.  Wilson 
Karl  Schulte 

Hermann  Herz 
Roger  Barrigar 
Lyman  Wiltse 
Theodore  Russell 
Walter  Heermann 


Charles  Munch 
Pussell  Gerhart 
jehn  Lambros 

Frank  D’Andrea 
Leo  Kucinski 
Milton  Preeves 
Frank  Noyes 
V\  ill  Schwartz 
Ezra  Schabas 

Ouinto  Maganini 
George  Schick 
Stanley  Schultz 
A.  S.  McCormick 
Evan  Whallon 
Frederic  Balazs 
Edouard  Hurlimaim 

Milton  Weber 
Christos  Vrionides 


A.  Kunrad  Kvam 

Francis  Madeira 
Arthur  Zack 
Richard  Lert 
Will  Schwartz 


A.  S.  McCormick 
J.  Albert  Fracht 


Concert  in  Sarasota 

All-orchestra 

Children’s  Concert 

Boise  Civic  String  Quartet 

All-orchestral 

Children’s  concerts 

Herbert  Sol  kin,  violin. 

Concert  in  Pawtucket 
-Artur  Rubinstein,  piano 
Concert  for  Akron  City  Hospital 
Nelson  &  Neal,  due-piano 
Youth  concert 

Daiico,  Harrell.  Schwabacher  2:1 
( Evelyn  W'oods,  piano 
( Plymouth  Civic  Chorus 
( High  School  Chorus 
Family  concert, 

Karen  &  Sandra  Shaw,  due-piano 
Paul  Kwartin,  narrator 
Symphony-choral  program 


A'oung  jieople’s  concert 

School  concert  in  W’esterly 
A'outh  concert 
Clifford  Curzon 
Jr.  high  concert 

All-orchestral 
Eugene  List  piano 
Carroll  Glenn,  violin 
Ruggiero  Ricci,  violin 
All-orchestral 


8:30/3:00 

2:15 


All-orchestral  2:15/8:30 

4:00 

“Pops”  concert  Night 

Concert  for  W'.  Va.  State  Federation  of 
VV’omen’s  Clubs 
Agues  Davis,  soprano 
Sigurd  Rasche;  saxophone 
Elliott  Magaziner,  violin 
Concert  for  “Our  Lady  of  the  Elms” 

“Pops”  concert 

Eugene  Conley,  tenor  8:30 

All-orchestral  8:30 

Robert  Brcietoii,  piano  3:15 

Springfield  Civic  Chorus  8:15 


‘Tops”  conceit 

Winner,  West  Suburban  Piano  comp.  4:00 

Children’s  concerts  1:15/2:30 

Young  artists  prize  winners 

Albia  Kavan-Rex  Cooper,  dancers  8:30 

•Fem  Kirkpatrick,  trumpet 

•Robert  Woolen,  clarinet  8:15 

European  tour 

•Harry  O.  Weber,  Jr.,  baritone 


phony,  Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Morrissey,  Gibson,  (Conductor) 
Bluefield,  West  Virginia. 
Mueller,  John  H.,  Professor, 
Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana 

Schenectady  Symphony  Board 


Members,  Schenectady,  New 
York: 

Bee,  George  W. 

Stefan,  Anthony  R. 

Shuk,  Lajos,  conductor  Univer¬ 
sal-International  Pictures,  Inc. 
Speidel,  Mrs.  L.  E.,  Board  mem- 


Cr.int  Johannesson,  piano 
All  city  music  festival 

Audition  winners 
Joseph  Welzels,  cello 


Marie  Broadmeyer,  contralto 
Eleanor  Steber,  soprano 
Outdoor  “1  op’  concert 
Concert  for  St.  Thomas  Hospital 
“Pops”  concert 
Winners,  >nung  artists  comp. 

VA’inners,  audition  series, 

Kera  County  Artists 

Composers:  Hideyat  Kahn 
Harold  Morris 
V’irgil  Thomson 

Soloist:  Maximillian  Piltzer,  violin 

Harold  Morris,  piano 


School  concert  in  Barrington  After 

•Irene  Glasford,  piano  3:15 

Brahms  Reiiuien'  3:00 

“Pops”  Concert 

Wendel  Diebel,  piano 
Edward  Anderson,  tenor 
Congress  Lake  Club  concert 
“Pops”  concert 
“  Local  Soloist. 

V  ber.  Twin  City  Symphony,  St. 

Joseph,  Michigan 
York  Symphony  Board  mem¬ 
bers,  York,  Pennsylvania: 
Ruby,  George  C. 

:.  Sieker,  Mrs.  Warren  L. 

•Contributing  member. 


Youth  Concerts — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
lating  other  youngsters  to  in¬ 
crease  their  own  application  to 
the  study  of  music,  ^ch  spring, 
the  Orchestra  Association  holds 
auditions  for  high  school  age  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  winners  are  pre¬ 
sented  as  orchestra  soloists  in  the 
Junior  Concerts. 

Audience  participation  takes 
several  forms.  Schools  are  given 
a  chance  (in  rotation)  to  select 
their  own  candidate  for  the  con¬ 
cert  quiz  sessions.  Six  or  eight 
children  usually  are  used  as  the 
concert  quiz  panel  and  for  about 
10  minutes  during  the  concert, 
questions  are  fired  at  these 
youngsters.  Predominate  in  the 
quiz  session  is  the  task  of  identi¬ 
fying  small  sections  of  music 
played  during  the  concert.  Win¬ 
ners  of  the  highest  scores  receive 
recordings  as  prizes. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
audience  participation  plan  is  the 
selection  by  schools  of  a  spiecial 
school  representative  to  be  its 
“Orchestra  Member”  at  the  con¬ 
cert.  These  children — six  or  eight 
at  each  concert — are  invited  to 
sit  with  members  of  the  orchestra, 
observing  the  instruments,  the 
playing,  orchestra  opierations,  and 
the  conductor  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  footlights.  Massed 
audience  singing  with  the  orches¬ 
tra  also  is  widely  used. 

Instrument  demonstrations  have 
their  place  in  the  program.  At 
the  January  concert,  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  brass  instruments  was 
tied  in  with  the  Museum’s  current 
exhibition  of  ancient  musical  in¬ 
struments.  Both  verbal  commen¬ 
taries  and  printed  concert  pro¬ 
grams  are  used.  The  printed  pro¬ 
grams  are  attractively  designed 
and  printed  on  colored  paper. 

Although  there  is  no  admission 
charge  for  Junior  Concerts,  tick¬ 
ets  are  issued  through  public,  pri¬ 
vate  and  parochial  schools,  piano 
teachers  and  the  Toledo  Museum. 
This  distribution  of  tickets  serves 
to  guard  against  overflow  crowds, 
and  enables  the  orchestra  to  know 
in  which  schools  the  children 
show  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
concerts.  Inasmuch  as  the  concerts 
are  presented  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons,  the  tickets  also  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  parents  and  children 
of  the  date,  place  and  time  of  the 
concerts. 

The  audience  is  composed  of 
children — including  babes  in  arms 
and  the  adults  who  accompany 
the  smallest  ones,  but  the  average 
ages  are  the  5th  and  6th  graders. 

Inasmuch  as  the  concerts  are 
free,  the  Orchestra  Association 
felt  it  wise  to  initiate  some  plan 
which  would  begin  to  train  the 
children  for  later  responsibility 
for  support  of  the  orchestra  and 
fine  music  in  the  community.  This 
season.  Junior  Memberships  in 
the  Orchestra  Association  were 
sold  at  10c  each.  Each  of  the 
3,350  enrolled  Junior  Members 
received  a  little  button  stating 
that  they  were  “Junior  Friends 
of  Music,”  thereby  identifying 
the  youngsters  as  supporters  of 
the  Orchestra  just  as  are  the 
adults  of  the  commimity.  (Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  Toledo  Orchestra 
warns  other  orchestras  that  this 


Toledo  Youth  Concert  “Quiz  Kids”  and 
Conductor  Wolfgang  Stresemann 


project  is  purely  educational  and 
promotional.  The  expenses  in¬ 
volved  are  practically  equal  to 
the  small  income  derived  from 
the  Junior  Memberships.) 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
programs  presented  at  this  year’s 
Junior  Concerts: 

I.  March  from  “Aida,”  Verdi; 
Minuet  and  Farandole  from  L’- 
Arlesienne  Suite  No.  2,  Bizet; 
•Toreador  Song  from  “Carmen,” 
Bizet;  *Three  Folk  Songs:  Swiss 
Walking  Song,  Molly  Malone, 
Yarmouth  Fair;  Hornpipe  for  a 
Gay  Dolphin;  Home  on  the  Range 
— group  singing;  Nutcracker  Suite, 
Tschaikowsky,  Presented  by  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Toledo  Ballet. 

II.  Overture  to  “Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,”  Nicolai;  Entr’acte 
and  Ballet  Music  from  “Rosa- 
munde,”  Schubert;  Music  for 
Queen  Mary,  Purcell  (Featuring 
Brass  Section) ;  *  Rondo  from  the 
Trumpet  Concerto,  Haydn;  Yan¬ 
kee  Doodle — group  singing;  Up 
Early.  Sunday  Clothes,  Harvest 
Song  from  “Farm  Journal,”  Doug¬ 
las  Moore;  Fourth  Movement  of 
“New  World  Symphony,’  Dvorak. 

III.  Allegro  from  Concerto  in 
D,  Bach  (arr.  by  Stresemann); 
Three  German  Dances,  Mozart; 
•First  Movement  of  Concerto  for 
Two  Flutes  and  Orchestra,  Cima- 
rosa;  The  Marines’  Hymn — group 
singing;  Trumpet  and  Drum,  Lull¬ 
aby,  The  Top  from  “Children’s 
Games,”  Bizet;  The  Revivalist 
and  his  Flock,  Theme  and  Varia¬ 
tions  from  “Appalachian  Spring,” 
Copland;  March  from  “Love  for 
Three  Oranges,”  Prokofieff. 

•Student  soloists. 

The  Birmingham  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony,  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin — 
Conductor  is  presenting  four 
Young  People’s  Concerts  this  sea¬ 
son.  Attractice  30  page  Youth 
Symphony  books  were  prepared 
for  the  entire  series  and  together 
with  four  concert  admission  cou¬ 
pons  were  sold  for  $1.00.  (Single 
admission  coupons  were  25c). 
Distribution  of  these  materials 
was  handled  through  the  public, 
private  and  parochial  schools. 

The  cover  and  center  spread  of 
the  book  are  clever  cartoons  of 
the  symphony  and  children  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  concerts  in  school 
busses.  One  page  is  devoted  to 


friendly  instructions  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  reminding  them  to  “Bring 
their  manners,”  not  to  bring 
candy  to  the  concerts,  not  to  scat¬ 
ter  paper,  etc. 

An  orchestra  seating  chart  us¬ 
ing  miniature  sketches  of  the  in¬ 
struments  introduces  the  orches¬ 
tra  to  the  children.  Each  of  the 
four  concerts  is  designed  to  intro¬ 
duce  one  of  the  orchestra  family 
of  instruments  and  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  each  of  the  four  orchestra 
sections  preceeds  the  program 
listing  and  notes  for  each  concert. 
Main  themes  from  the  music  are 
reproduced  in  the  book  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  brief,  clear  and  inviting 
terms. 

The  book  provides  fine  material 
for  pre-concert  study  in  the 
schools  and  have  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  of  making  the  material 
available  in  permanent  form  to 
each  child  attending  the  concert. 

I.  First  Concert — emphasis  on 
the  string  sections  of  the  orches¬ 
tra. 

Aria  from  Suite  No.  3  in  D, 
Bach;  Legend  of  the  Arkansas 
Traveler,  McDonald;  America  the 
Beautiful — group  singing;  Varia¬ 
tions  on  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel, 
Cailliet;  Waltzes  from  “Rosen- 
kavalier,”  Strauss;  Excerpts  from 
the  ballet  “Les  Sylphides,”  Cho¬ 
pin:  •Grand  Valse  Brilliante  Op. 
18,  Arr.  Gretchaninoff.  Corps  de 
ballett  from  city  and  county 
school  children. 

II.  Second  concert — emphasis 
on  the  woodwind  section. 

Eight  Russian  Folk  Songs,  Lia¬ 
dov;  Suite  No.  2  for  Flute  and 
Strings,  Bach;  The  Sleigh  Ride, 
(German  Dance  No.  3),  Mozart; 
The  Sleigh  Ride,  Anderson.  The 
Nutcracker  Suite,  Tschaikowsky; 
Childe  Jesus,  Clokey;  Hark!  The 
Herald  Angels  Sing,  Mendelsohn 
— group  singing. 

III.  Third  concert  —  emphasis 
on  the  brass  section. 

Trumpet  Prelude  (Trumpet 
Voluntary),  Purcell;  March  of 
the  Toys  from  “Babes  in  Toyland,” 
Herbert:  First  Movement  of  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  5,  Beethoven;  First 
Movement  of  Concerto  for  Tnun- 
pet  and  Orchestra,  Haydn; 
Scheherazade,  Rimsky-Korsakoff; 
Your  Land  and  My  Land,  Rom¬ 
berg;  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter, 


Carrol-Fl  etcher.  Sung  by  the  City  I 
and  County  Elementary  Chorus;  I 
Salute  to  our  Fighting  Forces,  I 
Arr.  Bodge. 

IV.  Fourth  Concert — emphasis 
on  the  percussion  section. 

Old  Folks  at  Home,  Foster — 
group  singing;  Gavotte  from  Atys, 
Lully;  Minuet  from  Symphony 
No.  20,  Mozart;  Contra  Dances, 
Beethoven;  Ballet  Suite  from 
“Cephale  et  Procris,”  Gretry; 
Russian  Sailors’  Dance,  Gliere; 
National  Dances — performed  by 
selected  groups  of  school  children: 
Scotch  Fling;  Dutch  Folk  Dances; 
Tarentella;  Greek  Folk  Dance; 
Waltz;  American  Square  Dance. 

Student  concert  programs  pre¬ 
sented  by  other  symphonies: 

Austin  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Ezra  Rachlin,  conductor.  Star 
Spangled  Banner;  Overture  to 
“The  Bartered  Bride”,  Smetana; 
Excerpts  from  the  ballet  suite 
“The  Sleeping  Beauty”,  Tschai¬ 
kowsky:  The  Lilac  Fairy,  A  Slow 
Dance,  A  Vigorous  Dance,  Waltz; 
March  Militaire,  Schubert.  Italian 
Caprice,  Tschaikowsky;  Concert 
co-sponsored  by  Austin  Junior 
League,  City  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Austin  Public  Schools. 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic,  Igor 
BuketofF,  Conductor;  Roger  Hall, 
Narrator.  Overture  to  “Donna 
Diana”,  Reznicek;  Pizzicato  Ostin- 
ato  from  Symphony  No.  4,  Tschai¬ 
kowsky;  Morning  and  In  the  Hall 
of  the  Mountain  King,  from  “Peer 
Gynt  No.  1,”  Grieg;  Home  on  the 
Range — group  singing;  Pavanne, 
Gould;  Timid  Tim  trumpeter 
(musical  narration),  Levine; 
March  Militaire,  Schubert. 

Wichita  Symphony,  James  Rob¬ 
ertson,  conductor.  I.  Polka  and 
Fugue  from  “Schwanda”,  Wien- 
berger;  Pee  Wee  the  Piccolo. 
Kleinsinger;  March  of  the  Cau¬ 
casian  Chief  from  “Caucasian 
Sketches”,  Ippolitov-Ivanov;  Mu¬ 
sic  Box,  Liadofi;  Golliwog’s  Cake 
Walk  from  “Children’s  Corner 
Suite”,  Debussy;  Selections  from 
“Carman”,  Bizet;  11.  Carousel 
Waltz,  Rogers;  Overture  to  “Mary 
Wives  of  Windsor”,  Nicolai;  Mol- 
dau,  Smetana;  Hippopotamus 
Dance  and  Mosquito  Dance  from 
“Five  Minatures”,  White;  Gossips, 
Oubensky. 

North  Manchester  (Ind.)  Civic 
and  Manchester  College  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Samuel  L.  Fleuckiger, 
conductor.  Entrance  and  March 
of  Peers  from  “lolanthe”,  Sul¬ 
livan;  Overture  to  “The  Bat”, 
Strauss;  Cripple  Creek,  String- 
field;  Susan  at  the  Zoo,  Baron; 
•Carnival  of  Venice,  Ranger; 
Rhapsodie  in  G  Minor,  Brahms; 
One  Morning  in  May  Carmichael; 
Waltzing  Cat,  Anderson;  America 
the  Beautiful  —  group  singing; 
January,  February  March,  Gillis; 
•Student  soloists,  winners  of  the 
Kiwanis  Talent  Contest. 

Staten  Island  Symphony,  Sta¬ 
pleton,  Long  Island,  Walter  Pia- 
secki,  conductor.  Swan  of  Tuo- 
nela,  Sibelius;  Parade  of  the  Tin 
Soldier,  Pieme;  Toy  Symphony, 
Haydn;  Piano  Concerto,  Haydn; 
Soloist — 10  year  old  Linda  Babits. 
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Community  Orchestras  Need 
Community  Choruses 

— States  Madison  Civic  Symphony 


South  Carolina 
Philharmonic 
Started  With  Name 

“Pick  a  name — and  then  live  up 
to  it” — is  one  way  to  go  about  the 
job  of  starting  an  orchestra.  About 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  some  ten 
musicians  in  Columbia  gathered 
together  to  play  chamber  music. 
They  decided  that  the  city  of 
Columbia  (population  87,000) 
should  and  could  have  its  own 
resident  symphony  orchestra.  Half 
in  fun,  but  with  serious  vision, 
this  small  group  elected  to  call 
itself  “The  South  Carolina  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra  Society”  and 
set  about  to  recruit  players. 

Naturally,  other  musicians  had 
never  heard  of  this  august  body 
but  readily  agreed  to  come  .rad 
rehearse  and  play.  Upon  discover¬ 
ing  just  a  handful  of  musicians 
they  asked  “Where  is  this  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Orchestra?” 

“In  our  minds,  just  now,”  was 
the  answer,  “but  if  you  go  out  and 
help  find  more  musicians,  we  will 
soon  have  an  orchestra.” 

They  did  just  that  and  within 
six  months  time,  65  musicians  had 
been  found  in  Columbia  and 
neighboring  communities.  J.  Al¬ 
bert  Fracht,  conductor  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Symphony 
agreed  to  commute  to  Columbia 
to  conduct  the  group.  To  date, 
all  the  orchestra  members  have 
contributed  their  services  to  the 

[orchestra.  Soloists  are  drawn 
from  the  resident  artists  of  South 
Carolina  end  works  of  the  state’s 
composers  are  performed. 

During  the  orchestra’s  first  sea¬ 
son  it  joined  with  the  Columbia 
Choral  Society  for  a  presentation 
of  the  “Messiah,”  later  gave  its 
debut  concert,  a  symphony-ballet 
performance  and  a  “pops”  concert 
— the  first  ever  to  be  given  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  1951-52 
season  includes  four  regular  con¬ 
certs,  a  ballet  performance,  a 
"pops”  concert  and  a  youth  con¬ 
cert. 

Contributing  greatly  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  Philharmonic  will 
soon  become  stabilized  in  the 
community  is  the  establishment 
of  a  youth  orchestral  group  this 
year — a  group  composed  of  about 
70  children  averaging  9  years  in 
age  and  having  full  symphonic 
instrumentation.  None  of  these 
children  had  had  any  musical 
education  prior  to  this  year’s  work 
under  Walter  Krueger. 

The  project  was  launched  im- 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  city 
schools  of  Columbia.  The  Board 
of  Education  invested  in  needed 
instruments  and  equipment.  After 
a  few  months’  work  imder  Con¬ 
ductor  Krueger,  the  children  pre¬ 
sented  their  first  public  perform¬ 
ance  at  Christmas  time.  Soon 
after,  when  announcement  was 
made  that  there  were  a  few 
openings  in  the  youth  orchestra, 
ateut  a  hundred  youngsters 
swamped  the  conductor  with  re¬ 
quests  and  entreaties  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  play. 

Working  closely  with  the  new 
student  group,  the  Philharmonic 
is  constantly  expanding  its  educa- 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


“The  realization  that  every  p>er- 
son  present  at  a  rehearsal  is  ex¬ 
pecting  a  keen  2V2  hours  explor¬ 
ing  beautiful  music  is  the  motiva¬ 
tion  which  enables  conductors  to 
transcend  the  linutations  of  tech¬ 
nical  proficiency  among  his  mu¬ 
sicians,”  is  Walter  Heermann’s 
succintly  phrased  statement  which 
sets  forth  the  basic  structure  of 
community  symphony  orchestras 
and  choruses. 

Mr.  Heermann,  Musical  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Madison  Civic  Music 
Association,  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  Son  of  Hugo  Heermann. 
eminent  musician  and  friend  of 
Brahms,  Walter  Heermann  grew 
up  in  the  tradition  of  great  music. 
Assistant  conductor  and  solo 
cellist  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phonj-  for  ten  years,  he  resigned 
the  post  in  1950  to  accept  the 
Madison  position. 

The  Madison  Civic  Symphony 
and  Chorus  operate  entirely  on  a 
volunteer  basis  and  the  concerts 
are  presented  free  to  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  total  program  functions 
under  the  auspices  of  both  the 
Madison  Vocational  and  Adult 
School,  and  the  Madison  Civic 
Music  Association.  The  school 
employs  a  music  supervisor  who 
serves  also  as  musical  director 
for  orchestra  and  chorus.  It  offers 
a  spacious  rehearsal  auditorium, 
library,  storage  space,  administra¬ 
tive  office  space  for  the  Music  As¬ 
sociation,  a  constantly  growing 
collection  of  musical  instruments 
and  a  complete  orchestral  and 
choral  library.  All  printed  sup¬ 
plies — such  as  stationery,  pro¬ 
grams.  posters,  etc.  are  designed 
and  printed  in  the  school  shops. 

The  Madison  Civic  Music  Asso¬ 
ciation  handles  a  yearly  member¬ 
ship  drive  in  which  four  different 
memberships  ranging  from  $1.00 
to  $10.00  are  offered  to  subscri¬ 
bers.  1951-52  memberships  totalled 
1,200.  The  Association  serves  also 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  Under 
this  dual  sponsorship  both  the 
chorus  and  orchestra  are  main¬ 
tained  on  an  aggregate  income  of 
between  $6,000  and  $7,000  per 
season. 

The  annual  concert  season  in¬ 
cludes  six  winter  concerts  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Masonic  Auditori¬ 
um:  three  evening  symphony 
concerts  and  three  Sunday  mati¬ 
nees.  Two  of  the  matinees  are 
choral-orchestral  concerts  and 
one  is  specificallv  planned  as  a 
Young  People’s  Matinee.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  last  concert,  both  chorus 
and  orchestra  continue  rehearsals 
until  the  middle  of  May  enjoying 
the  opportunity  to  read  new  ma¬ 
terials.  At  times,  both  organiza¬ 
tions  have  appeared  in  outside 
concerts  for  hospitals,  clubs  or 
conventions. 

The  reason  that  the  program 
can  be  operated  on  this  comoara- 
tively  modest  annual  expenditure 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  85 


members  of  the  orchestra  and  80 
singers  perform  without  fee.  The 
Civic  Music  Association  under¬ 
writes  a  modest  “Baby-sitting 
Fund”  to  help  defray  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  those  couples 
having  young  children  and  in 
which  both  the  man  and  wife  are 
participating  in  the  chorus-or¬ 
chestra  program.  Soloists  are 
drawn  from  the  community  and 
from  among  the  yovmg  artists-in- 
ascendancy  whose  fees  are  mod¬ 
est. 

Conductor  Heermann  feels  that 
any  civic  orchestra  needs  a  civic 
chorus  to  complete  the  commu¬ 
nity  music  picture.  He  finds  that 
a  choral  group  assembles  itself 
with  perhaps  less  promotion  work 
than  is  required  for  the  orchestra. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  choral 
personnel  has  a  higher  turn  over 
than  does  the  orchestra,  and  the 
chorus  favors  more  social  activi¬ 
ties  than  does  the  orchestra. 

The  City  of  Madison,  population 
96,000.  abounds  in  good  choruses 
making  it  possible  for  the  Civic 
Chorus  to  draw  on  other  choral 
organizations  for  performances  of 
the  great  oratorios  and  contatas. 
In  the  1951  presentation  of  the 
“Messiah,”  200  voices  were  used. 

Ordinarily  six  or  seven  rehears¬ 
als  are  scheduled  for  each  concert. 
Chorus  rehearsals  are  on  Monday 
nights  orchestral  rehearsals  on 
Tuesday  nights  with  the  string 
sections  meeting  together  for  an 
additional  hour’s  work  on  Friday 
nights  (7-8  PM).  The  musical  di¬ 
rector  has  charge  of  all  rehearsals 
but  calls  on  the  concertmaster  and 
chorusmaster  to  take  over  part 
rehearsals  as  needed.  Two  or 
three  weeks  prior  to  joint  per¬ 
formances,  the  chorus  joins  the 
orchestra  on  Tuesday  nights  but 
maintains  its  own  choral  rehear¬ 
sal  schedule  on  Monday  nights. 

In  evaluating  the  work  of  a 
completely  volunteer  participa¬ 
tion  program,  Mr.  Heermann 
points  out  that  even  while  it  has 
great  strengths  and  values,  it  also 
has  certain  limitations  which  must 
be  clearlv  recognized  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  imderstood. 

“You  must  be  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept.  in  good  spirit,  the  gamble  in 
available  personnel.  Last  fall  I 
covmted  19  resignations  and  24 
new  applications.  You  also  must 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  tre¬ 
mendous  competition  for  the  time 
and  energies  of  volunteer  par¬ 
ticipants  which  a  hundred  and 
sixty  or  seventy  people  have  to¬ 
ward  families,  friends  and  organ¬ 
izations  with  which  they  are  af¬ 
filiated.  All  of  these  things  form 
minor  tragedies  for  the  conductor 
— tragedies  which  are  redeemed 
only  by  the  knowledge  that  par- 
tically  every  person  is  present 
whenever  possible — only  because 
he  wants  to  be  there  for  the  sheer 
purpose  of  participating  in  the 
creation  of  fine  music.” 


N.  A.  A.  C.  A.  C.  - 
New  League  Member 

The  National  Association  for 
American  Composers  and  Con¬ 
ductors,  founded  in  1933  by  the 
late  Henry  Hadley  has  affiliated 
as  a  League  contributing  member. 
Mrs.  Hadley  is  very  active  with 
the  association  whose  president  is 
Robert  Russell  Bennett. 

Henry  Hadley,  a  New  Elngland- 
er,  known  throughout  the  world 
as  composer,  conductor,  Kappel- 
meister  of  European  opera  houses, 
regular  conductor  of  the  battle 
and  San  Francisco  Symphonies 
and  for  seven  years  associate  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic — had  one  driving  passion, 
that  of  doing  all  he  could  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  growth  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  own  cultural  life.  He  started 
his  work  at  a  time  when  world 
music  centers  gave  little  serious 
consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
the  United  States  attaining  a  sig¬ 
nificant  position  in  the  arts  world. 
Even  so,  when  on  foreign  tours, 
Henry  Hadley  saw  to  it  that  his 
audience  always  heard  at  least 
one  American  composition  in  each 
concert. 

In  the  1930’s,  Henry  and  Inez 
Hadley  were  invited  to  Japan — he 
as  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Mrs.  Hadley  to  sing 
eight  radio  programs  to  be  broad¬ 
cast  in  the  Orient.  In  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  reminiscing  about  that  en¬ 
gagement,  Mrs.  Hadley  tells  of 
the  intense  interest  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  musicians  in  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  a  composition  and 
in  the  Western  interpretations  of 
the  classics. 

The  symphony  musicians  were 
perfectly  willing  to  rehearse  all 
hours  in  order  to  work  out  a  con¬ 
cert  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
distinguished  guest  conductor. 
When  the  Hadleys  left  Japan,  a 
sword  of  the  Samuarai  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Dr.  Hadley  as  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  which  his  hosts 
could  bestow  upon  him,  and  Mrs. 
Hadley  observes  that  she  feels 
that  “had  the  Japanese  and 
American  politics  been  left  up  to 
the  musicians  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  there  would  have  been  no 
war  because  their  goals  were  the 
same — to  make  more  music  more 
beautifully.” 

The  National  Association  now  is 
carrying  on  the  work  started  and 
so  loved  by  Dr.  Hadley  and  it  is 
said  that  he  “would  rather  be  re¬ 
membered  for  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  American  music  and  mu¬ 
sicians  than  for  his  own  personal 
success  as  composer  and  conduc¬ 
tor.” 

Among  current  activities  of  the 
Association  are  presentations  of 
concerts  and  musicales  of  Ameri¬ 
can  music  by  the  various  chap¬ 
ters.  One  of  the  most  recent 
achievements  of  the  national  body 
has  been  the  publication  of  the 
findings  of  its  Composer’s  Com¬ 
mittee  vmder  the  chairmanship  of 
Harold  Morris,  composer  and 
pianist. 

The  Committee,  sent  question¬ 
naires  to  many  of  the  nation’s 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Among  1952 
Summer  Schedules 

Tanglewood  Season.  Lenox,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  June  30-August  10. 
•Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Charles  Munch,  Director. 
Berkshire  Festival  — 15  concerts, 
July  5-6;  12-13;  19-20;  July 
24,  26,  27;  July  31,  Aug.  2,  3; 
Aug.  7,  9,  10.  Conductors: 
Charles  Munch,  Pierre  Mon- 
teux,  Leonard  Berstein. 
Berkshire  Music  Center — June  30- 
Aug.  10.  Charles  Munch,  Di¬ 
rector,  Aaron  Copland,  Assistant 
Director. 

A  summer  school  of  music 
maintained  by  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony.  Courses  for  advance  stu¬ 
dents,  auditors,  music  educators, 
amateurs.  Faculty  of  40  includes 
principals  and  other  members  of 
Boston  Symphony. 

Dept.  I.  Instrumental  music. 

A.  Orchestral  Conducting  and 
Playing — Leonard  Bernstein. 

B.  Chamber  Music,  Gregor  Pia- 
tigorsky  and  William  Kroll. 

Dept.  II.  Choral  Music  —  Hugh 
Ross. 

Dept.  III.  Composition  —  Aaron 
Copland  and  Luigi  Dallapiccola. 
Dept.IV.  Opera — Boris  Goldovsky. 
Dept.  V.  Tanglewood  Study 
Group — Ingolf  Dahl. 

Tuition  (includes  admission  to 
Festival  Concerts)  Full  term,  $150; 
four  weeks,  $120;  two  weeks.  $70. 
G.  I.  approved. 

Address  until  June  1,  George 
Judd,  Mgr.,  Symphony  Hall,  Bos¬ 
ton  15,  Massachusetts. 
Transylvania  Music  Camp.  Bre¬ 
vard,  North  Carolina,  June  19- 
August  3.  James  Christian 
Pfohl,  Founder  and  Director. 
(Conductor,  ‘Charlotte  Sym¬ 
phony) 

Campers  work  and  play  with 
eminent  musicians  and  teachers 
drawn  from  the  nation’s  leading 
conservatories,  symphoy  orches¬ 
tras  and  universities.  All  students 
required  to  take  a  course  in  music 
theory  or  literature  and  must 
participate  in  one  of  the  major  or¬ 
ganizations — chorus,  orchestra  or 
l)and.  Daily  sectional  training. 
Complete  fee  $300.00. 

•Brevard  Music  Festival,  Brevard, 
North  Carolina,  August  8-24. 
James  Christian  Pfohl,  Con¬ 
ductor. 

Adult  orchestra  drawn  from 
established  orchestras  and  other 
professional  music  organizations; 
chorus  which  has  been  in  year 
round  rehearsal  and  is  drawn 
from  Brevard  area  and  augmented 
by  professionally  trained  musi¬ 
cians.  Fourteen  concerts  sched¬ 
uled. 

•League  Member  Organizations. 


National  Association — 

Continued  from  Page  7) 
best  known  composers  and  con¬ 
ductors  asking  for  comments  and 
opinions  on  some  of  the  major 
problems  confronting  the  Ameri¬ 
can  musician  today.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Music  Ck)uncil  published  many 
of  these  Comments  in  the  January 
Bulletin. 


League  Publishing — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
letters  asking  “How  do  you  form  a 
women’s  committee?  What  do 
you  put  in  an  orchestra  constitu¬ 
tion?  Should  we  incorporate  our 
orchestra  organization?  How  do 
you  obtain  newspaper  publicity 
for  the  orchestra?”  As  the  in¬ 
quiries  increased,  the  material  was 
expanded  and  mimeographed  for 
ease  of  distribution.  Eventually 
it  came  to  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Theodore  Vosburgh,  Director  of 
the  Dow  Music  Department  and 
member  of  the  League  executive 
committee.  Dr.  Vosburgh  intro¬ 
duced  it  to  Ennis  Davis,  editor  of 
the  Music  Journal.  Mr.  Davis 
decided  the  articles  would  have 
wide  interest  for  the  rapidly 
growing  reader  list  of  the  Music 
Journal  and  published  them  in 
serial  form  over  a  two  year 
period  from  November  1948  to 
November  1950. 

Reader  response  indicated  that 
college  instructors  were  using 
the  articles  for  text  books,  or¬ 
chestra  boards  were  having  them 
read  out  loud  at  meetings,  adult 
education  classes  found  them 
in  the  required  reading  lists, 
graduate  students  were  using 
them  as  source  material  for 
theses,  and  the  series  gave  rise  to 
a  continued  orchestra  department 
in  the  Music  Journal,  edited  by 
Helen  Thompson. 

The  Musical  Journal  provided 
extra  copies  of  the  back  issues  and 
as  long  as  they  were  available, 
the  magazine  and  the  League 
sent  out  hundreds  of  complimen¬ 
tary  copies  in  response  to  requests 
for  help  on  specific  orchestra 
problems.  Finally,  the  supplies 
of  many  of  the  chapters  were  ex¬ 
hausted  even  as  the  requests  for 
them  became  heavier. 

The  League  officers  and  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  began  seeking 
help  on  the  publication  of  the 
articles  in  book  form  and  soon 
found  it.  When  publication  be¬ 
came  a  reality.  League  member 
orchestras  responded  promptly 
and  generously  to  a  call  for  photo¬ 
graphs  of  orchestra  activities. 
John  Helmer  and  the  Quincy 
Society  of  Fine  Arts  contributed 
professional  design  for  the  book. 
The  author  revised  the  contents 
adding  new  material  and  bring¬ 
ing  statistics  up  to  date. 

To  date,  the  entire  project  has 
been  on  a  service  basis — each 
person  and  organization  contri¬ 
buting  time,  talents  and  facilities. 
The  book  will  now  be  sold  by 
the  League  at  a  modest  price  as 
a  source  of  revenue  to  help 
finance  its  total  service  program. 
Advance  orders  may  now  be 
placed  with  the  League  office. 

South  Carolina — 

Continued  from  Page  7) 
tional  work.  Youth  concerts  are 
presented,  a  regular  radio  pro¬ 
gram  is  given  in  cooperation  with 
the  city  school  system  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  free  tickets  for 
the  adult  symphony  concerts  are 
made  available  to  grade  school 
children. 


An  Editor  States 
The  Case 

“Give  us  statements  which  can 
be  used  to  convince  non-musical 
people  in  our  town  that  they 
should  support  the  orchestra,”  is 
a  regular  request  found  in  the 
League’s  daily  mail. 

An  editorial  in  the  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository,  congratulating 
the  Canton  Symphony  on  the 
excellence  of  its  final  concert  of 
the  current  season  contains  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  sup¬ 
port  of  the  local  community  sym¬ 
phony— CIVIC  PRIDE. 

“The  privilege  of  telling  non- 
Cantonians  that  this  relatively 
small  community  supports  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra,  that  it  has  one 
of  the  finest  young  conductors, 
one  of  the  best-trained  orchestras, 
and  one  of  the  most  appreciative 
audiences  to  be  found  anywhere, 
and  that  it  is  a  self-supporting 
organization  is  one  of  the  proud¬ 
est  prerogatives  of  Canton  boost¬ 
ers.” 

New  League 
Brachures 

Handsome  new  League  bro¬ 
chures,  designed  by  John  Helmer 
and  the  Quincy  Society  of  Fine 
Arts  and  contributed  in  part  by 
the  Quincy  group,  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  Following  the  basic  design 
established  in  this  year’s  League 
letter  heads,  the  brochure  color 
scheme  is  maroon  and  white. 

A  statement  of  the  purposes  of 
the  League,  a  brief  historical  ac¬ 
count  of  its  life  and  activities,  a 
listing  of  member  services  and 
membership  information  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  brochure. 


Talent  Mart 

TM-Jlll  Orchestra  Manager  for 
established  orchestra  in  city 
of  125,000.  Substantial  salar>'. 
Write  League  office. 

TM-J112  Orchestra  Manager  for 
established  orchestra  in  city  of 
130,000.  Salary  above  $5,000. 
Write  League  office. 

TM-J113  Conductor  for  estab¬ 
lished  orchestra  in  city  of  50,000. 
Orchestra  being  reorganized  on 
a  sound  basis.  Fine  cooperation 
with  state  university  located  in 
city.  Expect  to  pay  salarj’  of 
$6,000  to  $7,000.  Conductor  ex¬ 
pected  to  help  build  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  musical  life  of  the 
community.  Write  League  of¬ 
fice. 

TM-J114  Conductor  for  estab¬ 
lished  orchestra  in  city  of  100- 
000.  Some  choral  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  orchestra.  Want 
conductor  to  develop  youth  or¬ 
chestra  and  to  consider  the 
position  as  long  range  building 
job — not  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
larger  community.  Salary  range 
approximately  between  $6,500 
and  $8,000.  Write  League  of¬ 
fice. 

TM-105  Flutist  wants  first  chair 
position.  Has  had  experience 
with  major  orchestras.  Age  27, 
married;  qualified  for  private 
teaching,  sales  and  clerical 
work.  Write  League  office. 

TM-106  Trumpet  player.  Uni¬ 
versity  symphony  experience. 
Age  23,  receiving  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  Music  Education  im¬ 
mediately.  Prepared  for  high 
school  or  college  teaching  posi¬ 
tions.  Write  League  office. 


League  Membership  Applicatian 


Individual  Memberships  . . .  $  5.00  annually 

Orchestra  Memberships: 

Budget  of  $5,000  or  imder  .  $10.00  annually 

Budget  of  $6,000  to  $25,000  25.00  annually 

Budget  of  over  $25,(^  _  35.00  annually 

Service  Memberships  . . .  $35.00  annually 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICA’nON 
Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual 
Address  . . . .  . 


Amount  enclosed  ...  . . 

Mail  to 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  TOOMPSON,  Exec.  Secy. 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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